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♦ Telephone the Box Office on 021 359 3979 

♦ Call in at Advance Booking Office 

♦ Join when you buy your next ticket 

♦ Send us the booking form today. 

FULL MEMBERSHIP is a great way to save money 
on a good time. 

For £5.50 (£3.50 concessions) you get attractive discounts on 
tickets, special free screenings, special offers and reciprocal 
membership with other arts centres. Regulars quickly recoup 
their investment. 

MAILING MEMBERSHIP is specially designed 
for those of you who prefer to have a magazine mailed to you 
but don't wish to take advantage of full membership. £2.50 
(£1.50 concessions) 

The Triangle Cafe is now open 7 days a week, from 2.30 to 8.30pm, serving 
refreshments and delicious home-made cakes. 

FACILITIES FOR THE DISABLED are available at the Cinema and we 
give one complimentary ticket to your attendant. Please telephone in 
advance and ask for the Duty House Manager on arrival. 
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CINEMA PRICES 

£2.50-Public. £2.00-Members, Students. £1.50-Senior Citizens, 
Unwaged, under 16s. All tickets £1.50 for week-day matinees. 
HOW TO BOOK TICKETS IN ADVANCE 
*Telephone the Box Office 021-359 3979/4192 
ACCESS and VISA welcome for all events. 

*Post us the Booking Form *Call in at the Box Office 
BOX OFFICE OPENING TIMES: Mon-Fri 9.30 a.m. - 5.00 p.m. 

TICKET SHOP 

You can now buy your tickets in the city centre from the TICKET 
SHOP, City Arcade, off Corporation Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

So don't be disappointed—buy your tickets NOW! 


The Triangle would like to thank 

H.M.V. Ltd. 

for providing music in the cinema 
134, New Street Birmingham 
141, New Street Birmingham 
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The World! Beit Muiic Store!. 


Programme compiled by Peter Walsh. 

Triangle magazine is designed, typeset and produced by Lionart 
Associates. Telephone (0952) 506754. 


HOW TO FIND THE TRIANGLE 

ON FOOT (Just 15 mins walk from New Street Station): Walk up 
Corporation Street from the centre of town, past the law courts, go 
down the subway by Barclays Bank and then continue up Aston 
Street till you find us, set back on the left. (The Triangle Cinema is 
on the triangular campus of Aston University—now called the 
Aston Triangle.) 

BY BUS: Buses 93,94,14, 55, 43,103,104, stop nearby. 

BY CAR: From the City centre take Jennens Road off Masshouse 
Circus Roundabout, then Woodcock Street on your left. 

Parking is available on Holt Street, Oxygen Street, and the new plot 
on Holt Street. 
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The Jungle Book 


The Jungle Book (U) 

January 2-5 (See Calendar for times) 

There is a Muppet routine that goes: "Do you like 
Kipling?"/"! don’t know. I've never Kippled." Dis¬ 
ney's Jungle Book is a joyous film for children of all 
ages who have never kippled. Feeling that he had 
been over-reverential towards his previous presti¬ 
gious literary sources such as Alice in Wonderland 
and Peter Pan, he was determined not to make the 
same mistake again. Kipling's basic theme—a 
man-cub Mowgli, adopted by wolves, growing 
up in the jungle—is retained, but otherwise Dis¬ 
ney talks to the animals in his own inimitable 
way. 

Although the film is basically plotless, Disney 
believed rightly that the characterisation and 
comedy were strong enough on there own to 
carry the picture. The animation of two of Dis¬ 
ney's subtlest villains, Shere Khan the tiger and 
Kaa the snake is particularly superb, full of inge¬ 
nuity and depth and enhanced by the voice char¬ 
acterisations of, respectively, George Sanders and 
Sterling Fiolloway. The comedy of Baloo the Bear 
and the king of the apes owes less to the anima¬ 
tion than to the vocal performances of Phil Fiarris 
and Louis Prima, most memorably in their musi¬ 
cal showstoppers 'Bare Necessities' and 'I Wanna 
Be Like You'. Disney's scores always outshone 


those of his cartoon rivals and, among other 
things. Jungle Book should be celebrated as one of 
the best musicals of the 1960s. 

For Disney connoisseurs. Jungle Book has 
always posed a lot of intriguing questions. Ani¬ 
mation purists object to the way the voices and 
performances overshadow the drawing, although 
animation practitioners like Richard Williams, 
who framed Roger Rabbit, acknowledge an enor¬ 
mous debt to the film. Students of Disney sources 
wonder again why this ostensible pillar of Ameri¬ 
cana seems so much more fascinated by English 
rather than American literature in his films, par¬ 
ticularly that of the late 19th and early 20th centu¬ 
ry. For the auteur critic, it is another Disney 
exploration of the tension yet proximity between 
the human and animal world, a theme that also 
surfaces insistently in his documentary and live- 
action features. 

For Disney himself, of course, all that mat¬ 
tered was the response of the public. As always, 
he took a close and active part in the film's prepa¬ 
ration but died before its release. He was not to 
know that he had succeeded in making, with 101 
Dalmatians, undoubtedly the best-loved of all his 
post-war animated features.— Neil Sinyard. 

Director: Wolfgang Reitherman. U.SA., 1967. 

Colour. 78 mins. 
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Good Morning, Vietnam 


Good Morning, Vietnam (15) 
January 2-5 (8.30pm) 

Loosely based on the real career of Armed Forces 
Radio DJ Adrian Cronauer, who in 1965 was 
drafted in to boost the morale of the growing 
number of American soldiers serving in Vietnam, 
Barry Levinson's film works best as a vehicle for 
the comic skills of the remarkable Robin Williams. 
Improvising Cronauer's on-air monologues, 
Williams is brilliantly funny. Lampooning Lyn¬ 
don Johnson (he "called his daughter Lynda Bird 


Bird 



because Lynda Dog would have been too cruel") 
and spicing up a recorded interview with Richard 
Nixon by asking him how he would describe his 
testicles ("That they're soft, that they're shallow, 
that they have no purpose") , Cronauer also 
replaces the station's staid diet of music with rock 
'n' roll. He's an instant hit with ordinary soldiers, 
but the broadcast of a censored news item lands 
him in trouble with his superiors. Up to this 
point, the film works very well as a services com¬ 
edy d la M*A*S*H, and Williams's manic perfor¬ 
mances at the microphone contain interesting 
hints of the madness of the drugs and rock 'n' roll 
war as captured in Herr's Despatches and Coppo¬ 
la's Apocalypse Now. Unfortunately, such qualities 
tend to be overshadowed by the introduction of a 
crass romance and by the script's highly suspect 
depiction of Vietnam and the Vietnamese. 

Director: Barry Levinson. U.SA., 1987. 

Starring: Robin Williams, Forest Whitaker, Tung Thanh Tran. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 108 mins. 

Bird (15) 

January 6-19 (See Calendar for times) 

It can be no surprise to anyone who has listened 
to Clint Eastwood's movies from Play Misty for 
Me onwards to learn of his dedication to jazz in 
general and ipso facto to the glorious music of 
Charlie Parker. Bird is therefore nothing if not sin¬ 
cere in its treatment of events in the legendary 
musician's life and Mr Eastwood has taken 
utmost care to avoid the many pitfalls that have 
consistently marred past Hollywood jazz biogra¬ 
phies conceived without regard for verisimili¬ 
tude. Credible performances help enormously 
and Forest Whitaker and Diane Venora as the tor¬ 
tured musician and his final companion, Chan, 
are suitably impressive. The studio re-creation of 
52nd Street in its heyday is a dazzling display of 
the production designer's craft. Above all, a tech¬ 
nological miracle has been performed for Lennie 
Niehaus's complex music tracks by using Bird's 
own solos re-mastered with new backings in 
Dolby stereo. Purists will quibble at the script's 
licentiousness but nonetheless Mr Eastwood's 
achievement is considerable. Bird still 
lives!— David Meeker/L¥F Programme. 

Director: Clint Eastwood. U.SA., 1988. 

Starring: Forest Whitaker, Diane Venora, Michael Zemiker. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 161 mins. 
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Stormy Monday 


Stormy Monday (15) 

January 20-February 2 
(See Calendar for times) 

A vivid, atmospheric thriller set in the streets, 
clubs and bars of Newcastle, Stormy Monday fea¬ 
tures Geordie superstar Sting in his most com¬ 
plete cinema role to date as the owner of a night¬ 
club who is being pressurised to sell out to big 
business interests. These interests are controlled 
by a shady American (Tommy Lee Jones) who 
already has most of the local dignitaries in his 
pocket. A young man (Sean Bean), newly 
returned to his home town, begins work in Sting's 
club and becomes romantically involved with an 
American waitress (Melanie Griffith) who also 
works as an 'escort' for Jones's business col¬ 
leagues. 

Although much of its action takes place in 
daylight. Stormy Monday has a nightmarish feel 
(strikingly captured by cinematographer Roger 
Deakins) which derives from its focus on a world 
of shady business deals, nightclubs and bars that 
seem set apart from the day-to-day life of most of 
the city's inhabitants. The suburban domesticity 
of Sting's home and family, briefly glimpsed, is in 
great contrast to his working life, in which a vio¬ 
lent show of force to send two London gangsters 
back down South seems almost a matter of rou¬ 
tine. 

Against this backdrop, a freeform jazz troupe 


from Cracow arrive in town for a few days. Their 
innocents abroad exploits provide much of the 
film's humour. At one point they are mistakenly 
hired to play at a civic lunch for the Americans, 
and they round off their uneasily received set 
with an experimental, totally inappropriate rendi¬ 
tion of the American national anthem. 

Music is at the heart of the film. A great 
soundtrack includes songs by Otis Redding and 
B.B. King, the Cracow ensemble's experimental 
jazz and Sting improvising on an acoustic bass. It 
is a B.B. King song that plays over the closing 
credits and provides the film's title: "They call it 
Stormy Monday, but Tuesday's just as bad." As 
Screen International reported from the Cannes Film 
Festival, "It's hard not to love a film that not only 
plays Otis Redding's 'I've Been Loving You Too 
Long' but actually makes the characters stop talk¬ 
ing so you can hear it". 

Director: Mike Figghis. G.B., 1988. 

Starring: Sting, Sean Bean, Melanie Griffith, Tommy Lee Jones. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 92 mins. 

Goodbye, Children (Au 
revoir les enfants) (PC) 

January 27-February 2 
(See Calendar for times) 

Following a varied career in America, Louis Malle 
returned to France to realise this long-cherished, 
openly autobiographical project. Au revoir les 
enfants is set in a provincial Catholic boarding- 
school during World War IL It is both a film about 
childhood—a French favourite and a Malle spe¬ 
ciality—and another tragic story from those terri¬ 
ble years of the Occupation. Malle had tackled a 
similar subject from a different perspective in his 
earlier film, Lacombe Lucien, which told how a 
young Frenchman could be driven to collaborate 
with the enemy. A similar betrayal triggers the 
tragic events at the close of Au revoir les enfanfs, 
but the main body of the film is devoted to a 
vivid depiction of the enclosed world of the 
school, with its little rituals and secrets. The 
young hero, Julien, is intrigued by a mysterious 
newcomer. Bonnet. Initial suspicion gives way to 
friendship as the two boys share an interest in 
books and jazz. Julien discovers Bonnet's real 
identity when he finds the boy's Jewish name still 
legible in a book. In a marvellous earlier 
sequence, Julien had awakened in the middle of 
the night to see Bonnet secretly whispering a Sab- 
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bath prayer in front of two lit candles. For Julien, 
these events represent the discovery of a strange, 
unfamiliar world. It is only later, when the school 
is invaded by the Gestapo, that the terrible mean¬ 
ing of his friend's secret becomes clear. 

Malle's film studiously avoids sentimentality 
in favour of a subtly detailed account of life dur¬ 
ing a particular time and under difficult circum¬ 
stances. The uncertainties and cruelties of child¬ 
hood are not ignored, and neither are the smug 
prejudices of the adult world. There is no facile 
moralising here, and indeed some of the best 
scenes in the film are those in which contradiction 
and irony dominate. Losing their way in the for¬ 
est after a game of Treasure Hunt, Julien and Bon¬ 
net are rescued by German soldiers who wrap the 
frightened boys in blankets before returning them 
to the safety of the school. In a brilliant scene set 
in a smart restaurant, a German officer dismisses 
a group of French Fascist militia who cause a 
commotion by victimising a dignified old Jew. 
The honesty and integrity of Malle's approach, 
together with the deliberately understated pre¬ 
sentation of events, are the film's chief strengths. 
Also boasting superb performances and top- 
notch technical qualities, it's no surprise that A u 
revoir les enfants has proved to be the most cele¬ 
brated French film of recent years. 

Director: Louis Malle. France/W. Germany, 1987. 

Starring: Gaspard Manesse, Raphael Fejto, Francine Racette. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 104 mins. 

High Hopes (15) 

February 3-12 (See Calendar for times) 

This is Mike Leigh's first cinema feature since his 
debut, 17 years ago, with Bleak Moments. Not that 
you'd notice—though the camerawork is a bit 
more expansive and there are some novel King's 
Cross locations—and not that it matters. The clev¬ 
erly funny script derives, as ever, from extensive 
pre-shoot improvisation and rehearsal with the 
cast, and all the minutely-observed absurdities, 
vulgarities and insecurities of Leigh's class- 
entrenched characters which we have come to 
treasure are there in abundance. The major differ¬ 
ence from before, in this semi-farcical tale of a 
good-natured working-class couple's involve¬ 
ment with a suburban moron, a near-senile moth¬ 
er, nouveau-riche relations and some appalling, 
over-the-top yuppie neighbours, is Mike Leigh's 
new-found optimism, paradoxical now that 
(Leigh talking) 'the world is a harder place, not 



High Hopes 


least in England, where greed and cynicism flour¬ 
ish.' While pondering that, keep your eyes on the 
wondrous Ruth Sheen who, as generous-hearted 
Shirley, gives a performance of such truthfulness, 
warmth and honesty that you can hardly believe 
she's acting. She is also the first unflawed heroine 
to come out of Mike Leigh's usually unflattering 
file of female characters.— Clyde Jeavons/LFF Pro¬ 
gramme. 


Director: Mike Leigh. G.B., 1988. 

Starring: Philip Davis, Ruth Sheen, Edna Dore, Philip Jackson. 
Colour. 110 mins. 


Pathfinder (Veiviseren) (15) 
February 13-15 (5.15 & 9.00pm) 

An epic adventure set in Lapland a thousand 
years ago, this fuses the mythic simplicity of a 
folk tale with the kind of lean action that would 
not disgrace a Kurosawa film. The battle between 
Good and Evil here involves the peace-loving 
Lapps and the savage Tchudes, black-clad 
invaders who slaughter men, women and chil¬ 
dren before stealing everything in sight. When 16- 
year-old Aigin (Mikkel Gaup) sees his family 
wiped out by a Tchude raiding party, he flees to a 
nearby village, where timid elders decide that 
everyone must flee to the safety of the coastlands. 
Bent on revenge, Aigin remains behind to con¬ 
front the raiders, but he is captured and forced to 
act as the Tchudes' pathfinder. Will he lead them 
to the Lapp settlement, or will he succeed in trick¬ 
ing them into a vital mistake? Shot against a 
frozen landscape of breathtaking beauty, and 
graced with some superb action set-pieces (cour¬ 
tesy of an English stunt team), writer-director 
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Pathfinder 


Nils Gaup's riveting film fills the screen with 
memorable images, supported by a strangely 
appropriate electronic soundtrack. The narrative 
development, too, is economical and assured, 
though the sudden climax doesn't quite fulfil the 
promise of a confident build-up. This may be the 


first movie to feature dialogue in the obsolete 
Lapp tongue, but it is guaranteed to generate 
excitement in any language.— Nigel Floyd/Time 
Out. 

Director: Nils Gaup. Norway 1987. 

Starring: Mikkel Gaup, Ingvald Guttorm, Ellen Ann Buljo. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. English subtitles. 86mins. 

The Manchurian 
Candidate (15) 

February 17-22 
(See Calendar for times) 

Welcome back to The Manchurian Candidate, still 
John Frankenheimer's best film and assuredly one 
of the most original, imaginative thrillers of the 
American cinema. On its first appearance in 1962, 
its theme of conspiracy and Presidential assassi¬ 
nation was deemed bizarre and fanciful. By the 
end of the decade, it looked so unnervingly per¬ 
ceptive that the film's star, Frank Sinatra, felt it 
should be withdrawn as a danger to public 
health. Nowadays, like that other great black 
comedy of the 1960s, Kubrick's Dr. Strangelove, its 
satire looks like social realism, and its caricatures 
of political buffoonery and monstrous matriarchy 
bear an uncanny and uncomfortable resemblance 


The Manchurian Candidate 





















to real-life characters on the present political 
stage. 

The plot tells of a returning war hero, Ray¬ 
mond Shaw (Laurence Harvey) who, it transpires, 
has been secretly brainwashed by the Koreans. 
Indeed, his brain has not only been washed, it has 
been dry-cleaned, and he is now a trained assas¬ 
sin at loose in America. But for whom, and for 
what purpose? Shaw's commanding officer, Ben 
Marco (Frank Sinatra), was also brainwashed in 
order to corroborate Shaw's fabricated war 
record, but he is now having nightmares and sus¬ 
pecting that his memory of his wonderful 
wartime buddy is seriously flawed. "It's not that 
Raymond's hard to like," he tells a friend, "he's 
impossible to like ... in fact, he's probably the 
most repulsive human being I've met in all my 
life." 

Adapted from Richard Condon's scintillating 
novel, George Axelrod's screenplay has a sharp¬ 
ness and wit of which even the great Ben Hecht 
would have been proud, and the marvellous cast 
pounces on it with relish. Doing it his way, Sina¬ 
tra has never been more electrically intense, 
whilst, playing a poignantly unlovable walking 
zombie, Laurence Harvey seems more at home 
than in any other film he made. Janet Leigh, 
James Gregory, Khigh Dhiegh and John McGiver 
all offer first-rate support, though even they are 
upstaged by Angela Lansbury's tour-de-force 
as Raymond's mother, a Commie-bashing 
Clytemnestra who would make even Mrs. 


Yeleen (The Light) 

Thatcher look like ... well, like Mrs. Thatcher. 

The excitement of the film lies in its spectacu¬ 
lar set-pieces (notably a pulsating denouement at 
a political convention and an extraordinary hand- 
to-hand fight between Sinatra and Henry Silva) 
but also in its offbeat humour and visual audaci¬ 
ty. A garden party turns into a demonstration of 
hypnosis-induced killing. A McCarthyist Senator 
arrives at a fancy dress ball dressed as Abraham 
Lincoln. A liberal politician is shot and leaks milk, 
not blood. These were the days when Franken- 
heimer was absolutely on top of his material and 
felt he could get away with murder, and Spielberg 
has said that no film has taught him more about 
the art of editing than The Manchurian Candidate. 

In fact, no new American movie of 1988 came 
close to matching this movie's creativity, panache 
and, it must be said, topicality. For in the light of 
the recent Presidential election, can one say that 
the film's apprehensions about a brainwashed 
America and about the manipulation of society 
by political opportunists have in any way dated? 
Frankenheimer might have since lost his cutting 
edge, but not The Manchurian Candidate. It looks 
fresher than ever, and a masterpiece.— Neil Sin- 
yard. 


Director: John Frankenheimer. U.SA., 1962. 

Starring: Frank Sinatra, Laurence Harvey, Janet Leigh, 
Angela Lansbury. 

Black and white. 126 mins. 
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Yeleen (The Light) (pg) 

February 17-22 (6.15pm) 

Generally acknowledged to be the most beautiful 
and technically accomplished African film made 
to date, Souleymane Cisse's remarkable Yeleen 
takes the form of a legend, the elements of which 
are present in the myths of many cultures. The 
film is specifically and uncompromisingly 
African, yet, as one critic noted, "it is readily 
accessible to viewers who know, nothing of Bam- 
bara (or even African) law and traditions." Hav¬ 
ing that rare privilege for an African film-maker, 
a budget large enough to make a totally profes¬ 
sional film, Cisse manges, mainly through his 
dazzling images, to capture the myth and magic 
of a people. 

The film is set in an unspecified past in what 
is now the country of Mali. A young tribesman is 
about to be granted the special knowledge for 
mastering the natural forces of the world, but his 
father is afraid that his son might attain powers 
equal to his own and determines to kill him. As 
the son flees, he obtains more knowledge and 
thus more power. He stays for a time with a king, 
and helps him to defeat his enemies. Refusing the 
king's offer of wealth and worldly power, he 
leaves with a female partner. The pair travel 
through the deserts and savannahs of Mali until 
the young man feels ready to face his father. In 
the ensuing contest of magical power, both father 
and son are destroyed in an explosion of cata¬ 
clysmic forces. But the young man now has a son, 
who uncovers the remains of his father and 
grandfather (in the form of two egg-like globes) 
in the film's haunting and mysterious closing 
sequence. 

Director: Souleymane Cisse. Mali, 1987. 

Starring: Issika Kane, Aoua Sangare, Niamanto Sanogo. 

Colour. English subtitles. 104mins. 

Tucker: The Man and His 
Dream (PG) 

February 24-28 
(See Calendar for times) 

It's tempting to view Francis Coppola's version of 
the destruction of a self-promoting American 
original by the big corporations as a personal 
metaphor. Preston Tucker's visionary 1948 auto¬ 
mobile went the way of Coppola's Zoetrope Stu¬ 


dios. Whatever, Tucker is the director's best work 
in a decade, a visually dazzling piece of cinema 
though about as psychologically profound a por¬ 
trait of post-war American optimism as a Satur¬ 
day Evening Post cover. Emphatically, this is not 
the reverent Paul Muni-Warner Brothers treat¬ 
ment, though it does fling period biopic devices 
at the screen in exhilarating handfuls. Coppola's 
dreamer is determinedly lovable, surrounded by 
moiling dogs and family, striding like Sunny Jim 
through every setback with a grin on his face, and 
only once letting the charismatic mask slip when 
he is almost responsible for a fatal factory acci¬ 
dent. Tucker (Jeff Bridges) imbues his crew with 
fierce loyalty, most movingly embodied by cring¬ 
ing Abe Karatz (Martin Landau), who confesses 
that he got too close and caught his dreams. Even 
Howard Hughes (Dean Stockwell), recognising a 
kindred spirit, offers valuable advice under the 
wings of his chimerical Spruce Goose. The 
Motown monopoly works through corrupt Sena¬ 
tor Homer Ferguson (Lloyd Bridges) and drags 
Tucker to court, but not before 50 beautiful cars of 
the future roll off the production line, causing 
even the partial judge to smile. The cinematic 
sleight-of-hand parallels the bombast of its hero, 
but you never get a glimpse of either 
visionary.— Brian Case/Time Out. 

Director: Francis Coppola: U.SA., 1988. 

Starring: Jeff Bridges, Joan Allen, Martin Landau. 

Colour. Technovision. Dolby stereo. Ill mins. 
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Death Japanese Style 
(OsoshikilThe Funeral) (18) 
January 23-25 (See Calendar for 
times) 

Another film about food, sex and death from 
Juzo Itami, actually made before Tampopo and 
inspired by his own participation in the funeral 
of his wife's father. As in Tampopo, the lead 
actors are Tsutomo Yamazaki and Itami's real- 
life wife Nobuko Miyamoto, here playing a 
married couple hauled out of their dopey work 
in a TV studio and plunged into 
the exceedingly expensive busi¬ 
ness of co-ordinating the burial 
rites of the wife's father, a can¬ 
tankerous old sod who suc¬ 
cumbs to a heart attack after 
dining on avacados and eel. The 
three-day wake turns out to be a 
succession of absurd mishaps, 
family squabbles and unwel¬ 
come surprises, reaching its 
spiritual nadir when an uninvit¬ 
ed woman guest drunkenly 
insists on having sex with 
Yamazaki before she will agree 
to leave. Itami fans won't be 
phased by the wild fluctuations 
in tone, from course humour through lacquered 
black comedy and social satire to moments of 
genuine feeling in which the characters start 
coming to terms with the facts of grief and loss. 
More of a piece than Tampopo, it will strike 
chords with anyone who has been through the 
farrago of a funeral. It also offers some tren¬ 
chant observations of the degree to which the 
Japanese have lost touch with their own tradi¬ 
tions.— Tony Rayns/Time Out. 

Director: Juzo Itami. Japan, 1984. 

Starring: Tsutomu Yamazaki, Nobuko Miyamoto, Kin Sugai. 
Colour and black and white. English subtitles. 124 mins. 


Tampopo (Dandelion) (18) 
February 16 (6.15 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Tampopo (Nobuko Miyamoto) is a restaurant 
proprietress who means well but who makes 
the worst noodles in Japan. ('The image I had in 
mind,' said the actress, 'was the worst sort of 
woman who works in McDonalds.') How can 
she improve? Enter a lorry driver who initiates 
a training programme of keep-fit and time-and- 
motion exercises for her, as well as organising 
spying missions on nearby restaurants and 
recruiting expert tuition for the creation of the 
quintessential noodle soup. 

In outline, the film resem¬ 
bles a good-natured revenge on 
Woody Allen's What's Up Tiger 
Lilly?, which re-dubbed a 
Japanese Bond-type thriller so 
that it turned into a frenzied 
search for an egg-salad recipe. 
Tampopo is also a gastronomic 
Western, in which a mysterious 
stranger—Shane as chef—rides to 
the rescue of a household that 
needs help. Part of the film's 
humour comes from its mock- 
serious style, as in the scene 
when a tasting of noodles is con¬ 
ducted as if testing rare wine. 
'They've got sincerity but they lack guts,' is one 
verdict. 

But this is only half the picture. Alongside 
the main plot are deftly interwoven a series of 
comic-revue sketches on the theme of food, glo¬ 
rious food. Celebrating after a visit to the den¬ 
tist by treating himself to an ice-cream, a man is 
suddenly confronted by a child with a carrot 
round his neck and a note from his mum that 
proclaims 'I only eat natural food.' A gourmet 
gangster finds an erotic use for an egg yolk and 
dies with a recipe on his lips (this is a long way 
from Cagney and his grapefruit). A housewife 
on her deathbed responds to an entreaty from 
her distraught husband to cook one last meal, at 
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which point she expires and the unhappy fami¬ 
ly eat it all up in honour of her memory while 
the food—and the corpse—are still 
warm.— Neil Sinyard. 

Director: Juzo Itami. Japan, 1986. 

Starring: Tsutomu Yamazaki, Nobuko Miyamoto, Koji 
Yakusho. 

Colour. English subtitles. 114 mins. 

A Taxing Woman 
(Marusa no onna) 

(18) 

February 10-15 (See Cal¬ 
endar for times) 

Having dealt with death in The 
Funeral and food in Tampopo, 

Itami turns his attention to 
money in this, his most 
acclaimed and commercially 
successful film to date. Once 
again he casts his wife, the 
splendid Nobuko Miyamoto, in the leading 
role. She plays Ryoko, a perky divorcee who 
channels all her displaced energies into her 
career as a tax inspector. After graduating from 
exposing the fiddles of corner-shops and the 
more sophisticated ones of the ubiquitous gam¬ 
ing parlours, her superiors let her loose on the 
big time tax evaders. 

Her principal target is 
Hideki Gondo (Tsuto¬ 
mu Yamakazi), a 
suave operator who 
owns a chain of 'love 
hotels' and, in alliance 
with a local Yakuza 
gang, specilaises in 
prising property from 
those who don't want 
to sell up. Gondo's ini¬ 
tial reaction to the 
investigation is to try 
his scare tactics on 
Ryoko, but when this fails he becomes quite 
attracted by her nerve and pluck. For Ryoko, 
though, there is ultimately no contest between 
Gondo's lures and her duty. 

Again making witty use of the variety of 


film forms (especially the detective thriller), 
Itami provides an entertaining and sometimes 
hilarious account of the innumerable means of 
evasion and discovery involved in this money 
war — multiple bank accounts with their seals 
hidden in everything from flowerpots to fluffy 
toys, mistresses used as second accountants, 
and the massive stake-outs mounted by the tax- 
men (who have obviously seen 
too many American TV series) in 
order to catch the miscreants. 
Although inspired by the film¬ 
makers own tax troubles after the 
huge Japanese success oi The 
Funeral {Death Japanese Style), the 
tone of the film is comical. It's a 
sardonic essay on materialism 
and the immense wealth of post¬ 
war Japan. The tax inspectors not 
only use the latest Japanese 
technology (recording devices, 
telephoto surveillance equip¬ 
ment, high-speed motor cycles), 
but are also issued with rein¬ 
forced industrial boots in case 
they have to put a foot in the door of a recalci¬ 
trant client who may launch a toe-capping 
attack. 

A Taxing Woman is the most tightly con¬ 
structed and satisfying of Itami's essays on 
Japanese mores. The humour is more sly and 
the characterisation more subtle than in the ear¬ 
lier works. Helped by a 
catchy saxaphone score 
and constantly mobile 
camerawork, it moves 
along at a cracking 
pace to the climatic 
raid on Gondo's home. 
A final twist , which 
suggests that the 'tax¬ 
ing woman' may have 
her man but not his 
money, is typical of a 
director who isn't 
about to deny the fun 
and sexual excitement 
involved in criminal activity. 

Director: Juzo Itami. Japan, 1987. 

Starring: Nobuko Miyamoto, Tsutomu Yamakazi. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 127mins. 
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Please see the calendar on the back cover for 
performance times. 

Moonstruck (PG) 

January 6-8 



ANGEL HEART 


Angel Heart (18) 
January 13-15 


'When the moon hits your eye like a big pizza 
pie’, croons Dean Martin on the soundtrack of 
this delicious romantic comedy about the quest 
for true amore. The Italian-American setting pro- 



MOONSTRUCK 


vides the basis for the film's winning mixture of 
operatic excess and broad parody. John Patrick 
Shanley’s clever script is an entertaining opera 
buffa and a gift to actors. Heading an excellent 
cast, Cher shines as Loretta, an attractive widow 
who lives with her Italian family in Brooklyn and is 
about to settle for a second marriage to a dull 
businessman. However, the romantic spell of a 
full moon and a visit to the opera {La Bohbme, 
naturally^ lead our heroine to fall in love with her 
prospective husband’s crazy young brother 
(Nicolas Cage at his goofy best). The ensuing 
complications are played out against a witty por¬ 
trait of family life which may trade in stereotypes 
and clichds but is too funny to be objectionable. 

Director: Norman Jewlsonf U.S.A., 1987. 

Starring: Chert Nicolas Cage, Vincent Gardenia. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 102 mins. 


Based on William Hjortsberg’s novel Falling 
Angel, Alan Parker’s film is set in the 50s and has 
seedy New York detective Harry Angel (Mickey 
Rourke) being hired by a mysterious business¬ 
man (Robert De Niro) to find a missing singer 
who dabbled in the occult. The search leads 
Angel to Louisiana, and a growing series of ritual¬ 
istic murders, before the final realisation of a hor¬ 
rific truth. Parker attacks this material with char¬ 
acteristic energy and doesn’t miss an opportunity 
for hitting his audience with audio-visual 
pyrotechnics and shock effects. The result is 
closer to the horror movie than the film noir, 
despite Rourke’s best efforts as the down-at-heel 
detective. Significantly, De Niro’s brief yet chill¬ 
ing appearance as the evil manipulator seems 
more in keeping with the film’s real concerns. 


Director: Alan Parker. U.S.A., 1987. 
Starring: Mickey Rourke, Robert De Niro. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 113 mins. 


RoboCop (18) 
January 20-22 

Paul Verhoeven’s 
very funny and vio¬ 
lent comic-strip fable 
imagines a future 
Detroit where a priva¬ 
tised police force is 
fighting a losing bat¬ 
tle against crime. The 
solution to the prob¬ 
lem is RoboCop, an 
invulnerable compos- 
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ite of man and robot cobbled together by scien¬ 
tists from the sinister Omni Consumer Products 
organisation. The device is a triumph for the 
company un:il RoboCop’s computer programme 
begins to be affected by the memories and feel¬ 
ings of its human element—the remains of an 
honest young patrolman who was shot to pieces 
by a vicious band of criminals. In this, his first 
fully-fledged Hollywood movie, Dutch director 
Verhoeven goes all out to shock and amuse a 
large American audience. The whole film can in 
fact be seen as a caricature of modern America 
and it’s media; and nothing in Broadcast News 
can match RoboCop's concept of the appalling 
three-minute TV world news, with its placid, 
anchor-persons and its commercial breaks. The 
film’s black humour is even capable of exploiting 
to effect the old joke about machines turning on 
their creators, as demonstrated in a savagely 
funny sequence where a lumbering mechanical 
giant is proudly introduced to the management 
and proceeds to gun down a company execu¬ 
tive. Only the unduly squeamish will find it impos¬ 
sible to cheer. 

Director: Paul Verhoeven, U.S.A., 1987. 

Starring: Peter Weller, Nancy Allen. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 102 mins. 


SOMETHING WILD 






SHOP 


THE FILM BUFF'S PARADISE 


OUR VAST STOCKS COVER 
THE SIIENTS THROUGH TO 
THE 80'$ FROM BRITAIN 
THE U.S.A. AND EUROPE 

45 SUMMER ROW 

BIRMINGHAM 

B31JJ 

In the town centre, 
close to the Art 
Gallery, Town Hall 
and Central Library 

TUES - SAT 
11.30am - 5.30pm 
021-236 9879 


ORIGINAL 
FILM POSTERS 


FILM STAR 
PORTRAITS 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, 
POSTCARDS 

AND ALL 

CINEMA 

MEMORABILIA 


Something Wild (18) 

January 25-29 

A clean-cut executive, Charlie is picked up at a 
restaurant by Louise Brooks lookalike Lulu 
(Melanie Griffith, star of Stormy Monday), who 
whisks him off in a stolen car for a mad weekend 
of stealing and bondage sex. A stolen car or two 
later the couple arrive at Lulu’s home in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where she completely transforms her 
appearance and tells her mother that she and 
Charlie are married. More serious trouble comes 
in the form of Lulu’s real husband, a violent ex- 
con who is determined to scare Charlie away 
from Lulu. Jonathan Demme’s marvellous film 
lives up to its title as an unpredictable black 
comedy whose digressions and incidental details 
prove to be a constant delight. Sympathetic per¬ 
formances and a great soundtrack add heart and 
soul to this most attractive of yuppie nightmare 
movies. 

Director: Jonathan Demme, U.S.A., f986. 

Starring: Jeff Daniels, Melanie GrWith. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 114 mins. 
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Frantic (15) 

February 1-5 

Following the disaster 
of Pirates, this stylish 
thriller represents a 
partial return to form 
by Roman Polanski. It 
begins very promis¬ 
ingly by adopting the 
Hitchcockian device 
of thrusting an ordi¬ 
nary man into extraordinary circumstances. 
Richard Walker (Harrison Ford) is an American 
doctor who arrives in Paris with his wife to attend 
a medical conference. When his wife suddenly 
disappears, Walker receives little help from the 
French police or American embassy officials. 
Discovering that she has been kidnapped as a 
result of picking up the wrong suitcase at the air¬ 
port, he is led first to a corpse and then to a 
young swinger (Emmanuelle Seigner) who 
attaches herself to his increasingly dangerous 
quest. The thriller plot is fairly conventional stuff, 
which Polanski handles with confident ease. 
What seems to interest him most of all is Walker’s 
sense of desperation as a stranger who finds 
himself threatened with disaster in a foreign and 
hostile environment. 

Director: Roman Polanski, U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Harrison Ford, Emmanuelie Siegner, 
Alexandra Stewart. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 120 mins. 

The Untouchables (15) 
February 8-12 

Federal law enforcer Elliot Ness 
teams up with veteran cop 
Jimmy Malone to clean up 30s 
Chicago, reinforce Prohibition 
and put mobster Al Capone 
behind bars. Based on the con¬ 
troversial American television series 
of the late 50s and early 60s, Brian 
De Palma’s huge and unexpected hit 
is both an exciting homage to the era 
of the classical gangster movie 
and an epic morality play 
directed in the style of 
grand opera. David 
Mamet wrote the screen¬ 
play, which has some per 


tinent things to say 
about the nature of 
American society, 
and there are fine 
performances from 
Kevin Costner as 
the idealistic Ness 
and Sean Connery 
as the world-weary 
cop on the beat. As 
Capone, Robert De 
Niro provides anoth¬ 
er brilliantly disturbing portrait, moving with abso¬ 
lute authority from beaming smiles to outbursts of 
monstrous rage. 

Director: Brian De Palma. U.S.A., 1987. 

Starring: Kevin Costner, Sean Connery, 

Robert De Niro. 

Colour. Panavislon. Dolby stereo. 120 mins. 

The Witches of Eastwick 

(18) 

February 15-19 

In the New England town of Eastwick, three 
women friends discover that they have supernat¬ 
ural powers and jokingly conjure up their dream 
lover. They subsequently discover the presence 
of Daryl Van Horne, a flamboyant stranger who 
has bought the town’s mansion house. Daryl 
seduces each of the women in turn, and the 
three become ensconced as his harem. The rest 
of the community are outraged, and when Van 
Horne goes too far, the women use witchcraft in 
an attempt to drive him away. John Updike’s 

novel has been subjected here to the 
full Hollywood treatment, and the 
result is an intriguing entertainment. 
As Van Horne, Jack Nicholson broad¬ 
ens his demonic Shining persona to 
provide the most outlandish perfor¬ 
mance of his career to date. He is the 
‘horny little devil’ who seduces the three 
female types attractively played by Cher, 
Susan Sarandon and Michelle Pfeiffer. It’s 
a star turn in what is partly a star vehicle. 
But The Witches of Eastwick is 
many other things besides, 
and its bizzare mixture of 
genres is perhaps its chief 
source of interest. Director 
George Miller (the man 
who made the Mad Max 
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films) seizes upon the supernatural aspects of 
the story and lets rip with a series of spectacular 
special effects of the kind that define much 
recent Hollywood cinema. 

Director: George Miller. U.S.A., 1987. 

Starring: Jack Nicholson, Cher, Susan Sarandon, 
Michelle Pfeiffer. 

Colour. Panavislon. Dolby stereo. 118 mins. 



THE WITCHES OF EASTWICK 


The Cotton Club (15) 

February 24-26 

To coincide with our screening of Francis Coppo¬ 
la’s new film, Tucker, we present another chance 
to see his splendidly filmed reconstruction of the 
jazz age as represented by Harlem’s famous Cot¬ 
ton Club. It’s a very stylised movie in which the 
director traces the parallel rise of jazz and Prohi¬ 
bition gangsterism by combining elements from 
Hollywood musicals and gangster films. The 
Coppola concept of ‘family’, so familiar from his 
Godfather sagas, is expanded here to include 
not only whites and blacks, but also showbusi- 
ness and the mob. This is entirely appropriate, 
for the Cotton Club in 1928 was run by gangsters 
and was a showcase for black talent which only 
whites were allowed to patronise. Coppola 
acknowledges the racial issue but doesn’t dwell 
on it. He aims for a much broader statement 
about the significance of the Cotton Club in 
American culture. As always, he extends a great 
deal of sympathy to his characters (including the 
gangsters, who are not all vicious thugs) and 
favours artifice over realism. Splendid perfor¬ 
mances and a great soundtrack combine with 
the director’s strong visual sense to provide a 
most attractive entertainment. 

Director: Francis Coppola. U.S.A., 1984. 

Starring: Richard Gere, Gregory Hines, Diane Lane, 
Bob Hoskins. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 128 mins. 
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Calendar 



JANUARY 

2 Monday 

THE JUNGLE BOOK (U) 2.00,3.35, 

5.15 & 7.00pm 

GOOD MORNING, VIETNAM (15 ). 
830pm 

3 Tuesday 

THE JUNGLE BOOK (U) 2.00,335, 

5.15 & 7.00pm 

GOOD MORNING, VIETNAM (15) 
8.30pm 

- 4 Wednesday 

I THE JUNGLE BOOK (U) 2.00,3.35, 
ri.'' 5.15 & 7.00pm 

GOOD MORNING, VIETNAM (15) 
8.30pm 

5 Thursday 

THE JUNGLE BOOK (U) 2.00,3.35, 

5.15 & 7.00pm 

GOOD MORNING, VIETNAM (15) 
8.30pm 

6 Friday 

BIRD (15) 2.00,5.00 & 8.00pm 
MOONSTRUCK (PG) 11.15pm 

7 Saturday 

BIRD (15) 2.00,5.00 & 8.00pm 
MOONSTRUCK (PG) 11.15pm 

8 Sunday 

MOONSTRUCK (PG) 3.00pm 
BIRD (15) 5.00 & 8.00pm 

9 Monday 

BIRD (15) 2.00,5.00 & 8.00pm 

10 Tuesday 

BIRD (15) 2.00,5.00 & 8.00pm 

11 Wednesday 
BIRD (15) 2.00,5.00 & 8.00pm 

12 Thursday 

BIRD (15) 2.00,5.00 & 8.00pm 

13 Friday 

BIRD (15) 2.00,5.00 & 8.00pm 
ANGEL HEART (18) 11.15pm 

14 Saturday 

BIRD (15) 2.00,5.00 & 8.00pm 
ANGEL HEART (18) 11.15pm 


15 Sunday 

ANGEL HEART (18) 3.00pm 
BIRD (15) 5.00 & 8.00pm 

16 Monday 

BIRD (15) 2.00,5.00 & 8.00pm 

17 Tuesday 

BIRD (15) 2.00,5.00 & 8.00pm 

18 Wednesday 

BIRD (15) 2.00,5.00 & 8.00pm 

19 Thursday 

BIRD (15) 2.00,5.00 & 8.00pm 

20 Friday 

ROBOCOP (18) 3.00 & 11.15pm 
STORMY MONDAY (15) 530,7.15 & 
9.00pm 

21 Saturday 

ROBOCOP (18) 3.00 & 11.15pm 
STORMY MONDAY (15) 530, 7.15 & 
9.00pm 

22 Sunday 

ROBOCOP (18) 3.00pm 

STORMY MONDAY (15) 5.30, 7.15 & 

9.00pm 

23 Monday 

DEATH JAPANESE STYLE (18) 3.00 
& 6.50pm 

STORMY MONDAY (15) 5.10 & 
9.00pm 

24 Tuesday 

DEATH JAPANESE STYLE (18) 3.00 
& 6.50pm 

STORMY MONDAY (15) 5.10 & 
9.00pm 

25 Wednesday 

SOMETHING WILD (18) 3.00pm 
STORMY MONDAY (15) 5.10 & 
9.00pm 

DEATH JAPANESE STYLE (18) 
6.50pm 

26 Thursday 

SOMETHING WILD (18) 3.00pm 
STORMY MONDAY (15) 530,7.15 & 
9.00pm 


27 Friday 

GOODBYE, CHILDREN (PG) 3.00 & 
7.10pm 

STORMY MONDAY (15) 5.30pm & 
9.00pm 

SOMETHING WILD (18) 11.15pm 

28 Saturday 

GOODBYE, CHILDREN (PG) 3.00 & 
7.10pm 

STORMY MONDAY (15) 530pm & 
9.00pm 

SOMETHING WILD (18) 11.15pm 

29 Sunday 

SOMETHING WILD (18) 3.00pm 
STORMY MONDAY (15) 530pm & 
9.00pm 

GOODBYE, CHILDREN (PG) 7.10pm 

30 Monday 

GOODBYE, CHILDREN (PG) 3.00 & 
7.10pm 

STORMY MONDAY (15) 530pm & 
9.00pm 

31 Tuesday 

GOODBYE, CHILDREN (PG) 3.00 & 
7.10pm 

STORMY MONDAY (15) 5.30pm & 
9.00pm 

FEBRUARY 

1 Wednesday 

FR.\NTIC (15) 3.00pm 

STORMY MONDAY (15) 530pm & 

9.00pm 

GOODBYE, CHILDREN (PG) 7.10pm 

2 Thursday 
FRANTIC (15) 3.00pm 
STORMY MONDAY (15) 530pm & 
9.00pm 

GOODBYE, CHILDREN (PG) 7.10pm 

3 Friday 

FRANTIC (15) 3.00 & 11.15pm 
HIGH HOPES (15) 6.15 & 8.30pm 

4 Saturday 

FRANTIC (15) 3.00 & 11.15pm 
HIGH HOPES (15) 6.15 & 8.30pm 

5 Sunday 

FRANTIC (15) 3.00pm 
HIGH HOPES (15) 6.15 & 8.30pm 

6 Monday 

HIGH HOPES (15) 3.00,6.15 & 
8.30pm 


7 Tuesday 

HIGH HOPES (15) 3.00,6.15 & 
830pm 

8 Wednesday 

THE UNTOUCHABLES (15) 3.00pm 
HIGH HOPES (15) 6.15 & 8.30pm 

9 Thursday 

THE UNTOUCHABLES (15) 3.00pm 
HIGH HOPES (15) 6.15 & 8.30pm 

10 Friday 

THE UNTOUCHABLES (15) 3.00 & 
11.15pm 

HIGH HOPES (15) 6.15pm 
A TAXING WOMAN (18) 830pm 

11 Saturday 

THE UNTOUCHABLES (15) 3.00 & 
11.15pm 

HIGH HOPES (15) 6.15pm 
A TAXING WOMAN (18) 830pm 

12 Sunday 

THE UNTOUCHABLES (15) 3.00pm 
HIGH HOPES (15) 6.15pm 
A TAXING WOMAN (18) 8.30pm 

13 Monday 

A TAXING WOMAN (18) 3.00 & 
6.45pm 

PATHFINDER (15) 5.15 & 9.00pm 

14 Tuesday 

A TAXING WOMAN (18) 3.00 & 
6.45pm 

PATHFINDER (15) 5.15 & 9.00pm 

15 Wednesday 

THE WITCHES OF EASTWICK (18) 
3.00pm 

PATHFINDER (15) 5.15 & 9.00pm 
A TAXING WOMAN (18) 6.45pm 

16 Thursday 

THE WITCHES OF EASTWICK (18) 
3.00pm 

TAMPOPO (18) 6.15 & 830pm 

17 Friday 

THE MANCHURIAN CANDIDATE 

(15) 3.00 & 8.30pm 

YELEEN (THE UGHT) (PG) 6.15pm 

THE WITCHES OF EASTWICK (18) 

11.15pm 

18 Saturday 

THE MANCHURIAN CANDIDATE 

(15) 3.00 & 8.30pm 

YELEEN (THE LIGHT) (PG) 6.15pm 

THE WITCHES OF EASTWICK (18) 

11.15pm 


19 Sunday 

THE WITCHES OF EASTWICK (18) 
3.00pm 

YELEEN (THE LIGHT) (PG) 6.15pm 
THE MANCHURIAN CANDIDATE 
(15) 8.30pm 

20 Monday 

THE MANCHURIAN CANDIDATE 

(15) 3.00 & 8.30pm 

YELEEN (THE UGHT) (PG) 6.15pm 

21 Tuesday 

THE MANCHURIAN CANDIDATE 

(15) 3.00 & 8.30pm 

YELEEN (THE UGHT) (PG) 6.15pm 

22 Wednesday 

THE MANCHURIAN CANDIDATE 

(15) 3.00 & 8.30pm 

YELEEN (THE LIGHT) (PG) 6.15pm 

23 Thursday 
CINEMA CLOSED FOR 
TECHNICAL IMPROVEMENTS 

24 Friday 

THE COTTON CLUB (15) 3.00 & 
11.15pm 

TUCKER: THE MAN AND HIS 
DREAM (PG) 6.15 & 830pm 

25 Saturday 

THE COTTON CLUB (15) 3.00 & 
11.15pm 

TUCKER: THE MAN AND HIS 
DREAM (PG) 6.15 & 8.30pm 

26 Sunday 

THE COTTON CLUB (15) 3.00pm 
TUCKER: THE MAN AND HIS 
DREAM (PG) 6.15 & 8.30pm 

27 Monday 

TUCKER: THE MAN AND HIS 
DREAM (PG) 3.00,6.15 & 830pm 

28 Tuesday 

TUCKER: THE MAN AND HIS 
DREAM (PG) 3.00,6.15 & 830pm 


ADVANCE BOOKING: 

BOX OFFICE 

021-359 3979 

ACCESSAaSA WELCOME IN ADVANCE 












